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By Laura E. RIcHArRDs 


Little Annie Apple-Grim 

Went to ride on Dapple-Grim 
(Fleetest horse in all the stable, 
Went as fast as he was able). 

Suddenly up went his heels, 

Off she flew with squeaks and squeals, X 
Knocked her little nose so flat, 


Quite destroyed her Sunday hat. 
Little Annie Apple-Grim 
Rides no more on Dapple-Grim. 





LEWIS DON: SHEEP BOY 


By CuHarteEs J. FINGER 
Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Ir caME natural for Lewis to like sheep. When he was three, 
chubby and sturdy, his mother took him to visit a friend 
who had a few sheep—this was in Arkansas—and the man 
who owned them took Lewis into the corral where the ewes 
were with their lambs. Lewis insisted on being put down on 
the ground and held out a hand to the first sheep he had 
ever seen, and they came up and smelled at him to find if 
he was friendly, in the delicate way that sheep have. Imagine 
seeing a strange animal standing higher than yourself, with a 
body three times heavier, and being friendly with it! Per- 
haps, too, Lewis had his first lesson that day in riding, for, 
while he sat on the fat man’s shoulder, he guided him the 
way he wished to go by pulling his ear and tugging at his 
coat. Anyway, he made the man understand, just as later he 
made horses understand. 

When Lewis was six, his people moved to Wyoming to 
run sheep, and there Lewis learned to ride a well-trained 
mustang. After two hours in the saddle with his dad, he 
could dismount and be as fresh as paint. Also, he found a 
way to mount by himself, grasping the mane in both hands, 
sticking his foot in the niche above the horse’s knee, then 
swinging up into the saddle. 
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Two years later Lewis took his part at shearing time, pick- 
ing up fleeces and carrying them to the wool-rolling table. 
Before the shearing season came to an end he was helping the 
wool-roller—twisting the neck part of the fleece into a rope 
and holding it while the Mexican rolled the fleece and tucked 
in the ends; next, after fastening it with the neck rope, he 
would toss it, a tight ball of wool the size of a pumpkin, into 
the seven-foot wool sack that hung to a beam. The year after, 
Lewis could roll a fleece as well as anyone, could ride out and 
bring in a point of sheep for shearing and could hold lambs 
cleverly while the docker cut off their tails. It surprised him, 
one day, when an onlooker from town said, ““Why, I always 
thought sheep were born with short tails!” 

The trick of wool rolling being learned, Lewis tried shear- 
ing and, at the age of eleven, sheared his first sheep—an old 
ewe—in fifteen minutes. The time was to come when he 
could take off a fleece in eight minutes, and shear his hundred 
and eighty a day. 

At the age of twelve, Lewis had his own mustang and his 
own airedale, Bob. Then the day’s ride to the flocks meant 
fun. Bob would run by the horse’s side with his ears sharp 
set and his eyes a-twinkle, laughing, as a dog can laugh, with 
bared teeth and lolling tongue. Lewis would enjoy that, and 
enjoy the thud-thud of hoofs, the horse’s snorting and pull- 
ing at the reins, the feel of the wind in his face. Over flats 
they went at a canter, over narrow gullies at a leap, cantering 
on the plateau where grass was lush, going down steep banks 
where the horse would let his forefeet slide and squat almost 
on his haunches, managing cleverly where people on foot 
would have trouble. 


That, too, was the year when Lewis learned new tricks; 
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for a young Indian named White Turkey herded for them 
awhile and, on days when the sheep were quiet, he taught 
Lewis the trick of bow and arrow making, and how to use 
them. Lewis practised until he could put three shafts in suc- 





cession at twenty paces into a space no larger than a man’s 
hand. 

Other tricks he learned from Down-south Dan, who had 
been many years in the Argentine. Dan, an expert with the 
lasso, taught Lewis how to rope a horse by the forefeet, how 
to throw so as to catch it by a hind and a forefoot and, best, 
how to catch it round the neck, then give the rope a curious 
twist to lay a half hitch about the animal’s nose while stand- 
ing off. 

“But that’s not all,” said Dan when Lewis had made the 
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tricks his own. “There’s tricks that are likely to be forgot by 
the world and mighty useful too.” 

“What, for instance?” asked Lewis. 

“Boledores,” answered Dan, “and I’ll show you.” 

He took two round stones, each about the size of a billiard 
ball, and another about the size of a hen’s egg, and shrunk 
raw hide on them. To each bag he attached strips of twisted 
hide about the size of a pencil and five feet long, joining the 
ends so that the completed weapon looked like a huge Y. 

Then Dan taught Lewis how to hold the smaller ball, also 
the point where the hide strips joined, and swing until the 
balls were whirling above his head at full extent, then to let 
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go at the moment when the outstretched arm, the thing 
aimed at, and the joint of the hide strips were in a straight 


line—and, lo and behold, the boledores flew straight at the 
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post aimed at, wrapping themselves round it, the balls flying 
fast and faster as their circles narrowed, until they struck the 
post with a thump. 

“If that post had a-been an ostrich,” said Dan, “or any- 
thing you wanted to catch, it’d have gone down. But we 
don’t use it on horses, except the balls are of wood, for a 
stone’d do mischief with a broken leg . . . but a cougar 
among sheep you can kill without scaring the sheep with 
noise.” 

For awhile Lewis had to content himself in practicing with 
the boledores, aiming at posts, or at chickens that were 
marked for dinner; but his chance to try himself came when 
he rode out with Dan, one day, to look for missing lambs. 

“Mountain lion, sure as fate,” said Dan, examining tracks 
on sandy soil in the foothills. 

“Ought I ride back and get a rifle?” asked Lewis. 

“Never put off,” said Dan. “What’s wrong today won’t 
be right tomorrow. You’ve got your boledores. Try ’em.” 





“You mean for me. . .?” began Lewis, delighted, then 
ended his sentence with a ““Whoopee!” 


“Shoutin’ won’t help,” said Dan. “Shut your mouth, do 


your job and remember that silence is golden.” 
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So Lewis dismounted and followed the trail to the foot of 
a jumble of rocks, where he saw a partly eaten lamb. Climb- 
ing to the top of a twenty-foot rock he heard a snarl, then 
saw, between two leaning rocks, the lion standing with hair 
erect looking terrible enough and not more than six yards 
away. The creature, according to its custom, gave an easy 
leap and made as if to escape instead of attacking. Almost 
without knowing what he did Lewis whirled his boledores and 
let fly. Straight to the mark they went, catching the lion in 
midair about its forelegs and chest. Lewis heard the balls 
strike, knew that one had taken the lion under the ear, and 
the tawny fellow, a six-footer from nose to tip of tail, fell 
dead as if struck by a bullet. It was a proud Lewis who car- 
ried the hide home and nailed it to the barn to dry. 

“Now that,”.said Dan, “is what I call spreading education 
what’s worthwhile. That’s why I’m going back to South 
America satisfied.” And next morning Down-south Dan set 
off, for, of all wanderers, sheep men take first place. 

That eagerness to try new places also seized Lewis’s father, 
who, believing that Wyoming was getting too crowded, sold 
out and went to Idaho. Having settled on the upper reaches 
of Puck Riven as a likely spot, there followed all the fine 
activity of house building, sheep buying, and getting ac- 
quainted with the country—activities which delighted Lewis 
who took a lively part in them. So came the time when the 
father, preparing to go to Sandpoint for his wife, had a little 
argument with Lewis, for he was unwilling to leave the lad 
alone with a herder and three thousand sheep, and no one 
else within twenty miles. But Lewis won when he pointed 
out that if Commodore Porter had put Midshipman Farragut 
in charge of a ship and a crew when Farragut was twelve, 
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then it showed mistrust of this generation if he, Lewis, was 
not trusted on a ranch at the age of fourteen. So the father 
pondered, doubted, said that things were different, but at 
last gave in and rode away. 

For five days all went well, with Lewis riding out every 
day with his dog to see how the herder got along. Then 
there came a cold snap of a sort to make the skin tingle, and 
then snow flurries. One morning the snow lay ankle deep 
and the air was heavy with flakes. Lewis, tinkering with the 
radio which did not work well, heard something that made 
him strain to hear, for the message came in fragments. 

“, . - do well to attend to all range stock ... heavy 
blizzard reported from . . . before night expect .. . se- 
verest snow storm of .. . take every possible . . .” Then 
the radio went dead. 

“Bob,” said Lewis, addressing the dog who sat with his 
head on one side looking at his master, “‘we’ve got to get 
busy.” Ten minutes later, warmly clad, Lewis rode forth 
with Bob at the horse’s heels. 

“B-r-r-r!” How chill and sharp the wind blew! And how 
thick the air was with flakes! The hills looked strange in 
their dress of white, and the mountain tops were lost in the 
gray sky. Bushes were beaten down and pools and streams 
were black patches and strips, while footholds were slip- 
pery for a horse’s hoofs. But Lewis knew better than to use 
his reins except to help the horse, and where the horse 
doubted and wished to go on some little detour at certain 
places, he made no objection. Five miles were like twenty 
and time went slowly for there was no sun, only a yellow 
light in the sky where the sun ought to be. 

A touch of disappointment took Lewis when, mounting 
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the ridge from which he should have seen the sheep, no flock 
was there. It took a great deal of searching, riding along 
ridges where the wind cut like a knife, before he saw, black 
against the snow, the sheep drifting south away from the 
ranch and shelter. And it was Bob who found Pablo the 
herder crouched under a rock, shivering, very hopeless and 
very miserable. 

“I can go no more,” moaned the herder. “I die of cold. 
Get me food or I am no more.” 

“You get up and get busy,” ordered Lewis. ““Here, maybe 
this will help. But get up.” 

Lewis took off his coat and handed it to the Mexican. 
““Now walk or die, my man,” he said. 

He felt very masterful, very confident of himself. Sheep 
had been in blizzards before, so had men, he thought. And 
there was Bob and the horse, good companions both. 

“Come on, Pablo,” he said, and started to ride down to the 
flock, whereupon the Mexican followed grumbling and 
whining. 

By careful riding (for it would never do to hurry and 
overheat the horse) , Lewis tried to turn the sheep homeward, 
but he soon saw that to get the sheep over the ridge with that 
biting snow-laden wind beating at them sideways would be 
more than he could manage. He might get some over, but 
not all; and he wanted them all. 

So he did the other thing and let the sheep drift before 
the storm, urging and helping the laggards. The Mexican, 
warmed by exercise and Lewis’s coat, took on something of 
fresh spirit. When the flock was well rounded and moving, 
with the Mexican following, Lewis rode ahead and found 
what he sought. It was a sheltered place on the southern side 
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of the next ridge at the foot of a steep bluff. To get the flock 
there before dark now became the task, and he did it, though 
before they gained the refuge he had to let the Mexican ride 
his horse. But if Bob could go afoot, so could Lewis. 

The shelter reached, the sheep, bedraggled and tired, lay 
down or stood in little groups. Pablo, no less dispirited, hud- 
dled in a dry corner under overhanging rocks and bewailed 
his bad fortune, telling a world that paid no attention how 
much better off he had been as a shoe-shiner in Kansas City. 
So it fell to Lewis to gather sticks and make a fire, then to 
keep watch all night lest some hungry beast fall on the sheep. 
He would walk briskly from end to end of the long line of 
sheep, return to the fire to warm himself, stand awhile, then 
start off again on his rounds, the faithful Bob with him. 
And every time he passed the place where the horse grazed 
or dozed, it would make a cheerful and friendly whinny. 
So a night passed, then a day, then another night and another 
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day. On the second morning Lewis caught with his boledores 
a weak ewe that would hardly have lived, set Pablo to killing 
and skinning it, then cooked part of it and, bad though the 
cooking was, Bob enjoyed his share. 

But by that time the news of the missing boy and the 
flock had gone to the world over the radio, for Lewis’s father 
had made his way through the blizzard, and finding the 
ranch empty had spread the alarm. Out went a search party 
then, radio news broadcasters said exciting things, and people 
in Africa, Alaska, in warm countries and in cold, in cities 
and on the high seas listened, wondered and hoped. 

One of those who so heard was Down-south Dan, on his 
way to the Argentine Republic, but he refused to worry. 

“Why,” he said to a companion, “the lad’s got good sense. 
He’s got merit in him, and merit is like a pearl inside an oyster 
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and remains quiet till it finds an opening. He’ll stick to the 
sheep, and as for sheep, sheep has been in blizzards since the 
world began, and they ain’t all frozen to death. . . . Besides, 
Lewis is the sort that comes out right end up nine cases out 
of ten.” 

And Dan was right. The search party returned to the 
ranch to find Lewis and Bob driving the sheep into the corral, 
and when the leader said, ““Thank goodness we found you,” 
Lewis replied, “Thank you, sir. But I wasn’t lost.” 

Later, when a newspaper man wanted to take his picture 
and print the words “Our Little Hero” above it, Lewis, like 
a sensible lad, said, “I don’t see how a fellow is a hero for 
doing the job he ought to do.” And, turning to Bob, Lewis 
patted him and said, when the others were out of hearing, 
“If it comes to that, you’re the hero.” Then he unsaddled 
his horse, rubbed it down, gave it a good. feed and said, in 
the language of Down-south Dan, “It’s easy to swim when 
another holds your head up. They forget what you and 
Bob did. But I don’t and won’t.” 


Lewis Don: SHEEP Boy is the first of a group of regional 
stories of the United States, north, east, south, and west. 
These stories will bring to the reader vivid pictures of Amer- 
ican children, their work and their sport. Next month, 
Glen Rounds, author of Ov’ PauL, THE MicHty LoccER 
and LUMBER Camp, will tell how “Whitey Looks for a Job” 
in a lumber camp. 
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THE SIEGE OF THE 
IVORY CITY 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Illustrated by Wilfrid Bronson 


In THE days when the first colonists from Europe were 
coming to settle America—those men and women with brave 
dreams and high hopes of whom history tells us much—they 
brought with them other important immigrants, of whom 
history tells us little. Such were the animals—the horses, cat- 
tle and dogs, the hens and cats, brought from their European 
homes to the New World. 


Among these immigrants were some so tiny that you could 
put ten of them on a single shilling. Colony after colony of 
them came to America with some of the first settlers. They 
journeyed in the winter when they didn’t mind the trip 
across the sea in the least, because they slept all the way. 
When they awoke in the spring each colony was established 
in a hive in some New World backyard. For these smallest 
of pioneers were honey bees. 

But they didn’t always stay in their hives in the backyard. 
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Every now and then a whole swarm of them would decide 
to settle in the forest and off they would go. The bees occu- 
pied forest after forest long before the white men, so that the 
Indians soon had a saying that wherever these “white men’s 
flies” were seen, one could be certain that there the white 
men, too, would come to live. 

In the wilderness of Pennsylvania at the time of this story, 
there dwelt in a hollow hickory branch a city of bees, de- 
scendants of some of the first bee colonists. Only their queen 
was old enough to remember living in a beehive in a garden. 
All the other bees including Hum had been born inside the 
hickory branch. 

Now Hum was called the greatest gossip of the Ivory City 
inside the hickory branch. From the morning she spread 
her wings of gauze in the sun, nothing escaped her notice. 
Every day she came rushing home with some news. “The 
red maple is flowering.” “The golden willow is in bloom.” 
“The sugar maple’s tassels are blowing.” She was up in the 
dawn as soon as the hickory tree robin ended his first song, 
and she was the last bee in the city to go to bed at night. 

That is how she happened to have her first adventure. It 
was April dusk when she came in, humming about it for all 
she was worth. She had seen a white man spread drops of 
honey ona stone. She had taken some and the man followed 
her through the wood. Hum could hardly go to sleep for 
thinking about it. 

Once she dreamed she smelled smoke. That was a horrid 
dream, for bees do not like smoke. But when she awoke, 
Hum forgot about the dream and crawled briskly outside. 

She had her wings spread ready to fly—when she stopped. 
Still as a knot on the hickory branch she stood and stared and 
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stared and stared. For she wasn’t looking into the shadowy 
wood at all, but through the bright sunlight toward a man’s 
house. And a man was working nearby in a garden—the very 
same man Hum had seen in the woods the day before. 

And, goodness me! The hickory branch wasn’t on a 
hickory tree at all. It was tied on a locust tree. While, 
instead of a robin, a kingbird sat on a nearby limb. 

Hum folded her wings, scurried inside and told everyone 
she met that something dreadful had happened. “Tell the 
queen,” said the other bees, “Tell the queen.” 

So Hum ran as fast as she could and told the queen. 

“Work as usual,” was all she said. 

But when the excited humming kept on, the queen added 
calmly, “Someone must have blown smoke in the hickory 
branch last night, and when we were all sleeping soundly 
because of that smoke, he must have cut the branch from 
the hickory tree and brought us to this garden. I know all 
about gardens,” said the queen. “They are really very nice.” 
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After that Hum and all the other bees went outside, looked 
around to learn their bearings, and scurried off to gather 
nectar and pollen flour. 

By afternoon it was Hum’s turn to help cool the honey in 
the great vats by fanning it with her wings. As she worked 
she kept thinking about some dome-shaped mounds under the 
locust tree where the hickory branch was tied. When the 
queen came by she asked her about them. 

“They are beehives,” answered the queen. “I used to live 
in one.” 

“I wish I could live in one.” 

“Work as usual,” said the queen. “And don’t dream.” 

Hum fanned the honey faster than ever. But she still 
kept wishing she could live in a beehive as her ancestors had 
lived. She did admire the raspberry and currant bushes which 
grew around the hives. But, as the queen had suggested, 
there was plenty of work to be done, and Hum couldn’t 
waste time in dreaming. It was honey weather. 

There was just one thing wrong with living in the hickory 
branch near the garden. There was an unknown enemy 
somewhere about. Every evening some of the hickory branch 
bees failed to come home. 

The queen sent for Hum. “You are always humming 
about something,” she said. “Why don’t you find out what 
is happening to my people. That would be something worth 
humming about.” 

All day the little bee thought about the queen’s words. 
That night she hurried to her. 

“Hum, hum, hum,” she said. “I saw a frog swallow a bee.” 

“Is that all—just one?” murmured the queen. “There 
are more than thirty bees missing tonight!” 
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So Hum knew the frog couldn’t be the new enemy. 

The next night she hurried to the queen—“I saw three 
bees caught in a spider’s web.” 

“There are twenty-three bees gone tonight,” said the 
queen. 

So the spider couldn’t be the enemy either. 

Hum looked and looked every day for a week. Each 
morning as she hurried out of the hole in the hickory branch 
she flew off past the kingbird sitting near by, and every eve- 
ning she flew by the bird as she hurried back inside the Ivory 
City. 

While Hum was busy looking for the enemy of the bees, 
the humming inside the branch grew louder and louder. For 
the city was getting very crowded. Some of the bees were 
planning to fly back to the wilderness, where they hoped to 
be rid of the unknown enemy. 

So one morning out of the hole in the hickory branch 
swarmed the tiny inhabitants of the Ivory City, and in a 
great mass wavered over the orchard. The queen was in the 
middle, carefully guarded, and Hum tagged a little reluc- 
tantly on behind. She hated to leave. Besides there was a 
brand new hive under the locust tree which interested her. 
Hum had seen the man place it there the night before. 

The swarm settled slowly on a low branch of an apple 
tree. They would wait there for a report from the queen’s 
couriers, who flew off seeking a hollow tree in the forest. 

Then, suddenly, “Whangety, bang, whang, whang, 
whang,” came a sound from the house. And the settler’s 
wife came rushing out, pounding with a long spoon on a 
tin pan. Hum looked down to see what all the noise was 
about. Under her the man was picking up the new hive. 
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All his motions were slow and careful, and the rest of the 
bees paid no attention to him. 
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But Hum never missed anything, and so she saw exactly 
what happened. Standing under the branch where the swarm 
of bees was resting the man lifted the hive, and turned it 
upside down. It was empty and clean, its walls freshly 
rubbed with fennel and sweet smelling herbs. With a care- 
ful brush of his hand the settler swept the cluster of bees from 
the branch into the hive. Then he placed the hive right- 
side-up on a stand beside the other hives under the locust tree. 

Hum was so pleased. At last she was in a hive such as her 
ancestors had lived in. 

“What shall we do now?” she asked the queen. 

“Work as usual,” she replied. And so when the couriers 
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came winging back to tell of hollow trees in the woods, they 
found the bees already starting to build a new ivory city 
inside a beehive in the garden. 

Yet in spite of being happy about living in a hive, Hum 
was worried. She hadn’t found out what was happening to 
the worker bees, and they continued to disappear. 

Once she asked the kingbird what he thought, but he never 
answered her. He simply looked at her so strangely that 
Hum thought she had better be hurrying along. And, when 
she had almost give up ever finding out, Hum nearly dis- 
appeared herself. 

It happened early in the day. She was flying home right 
behind another bee. She had passed the locust tree and the 
two had almost reached the raspberry and currant bushes. 
Ahead of her Hum saw the kingbird suddenly swoop. Then 
Hum’s wings nearly stopped moving, for the first bee dis- 
appeared. 

Now bees don’t disappear like dew before the sun. And 
the only thing that had been near was the kingbird. Hum 
could scarcely believe it, but there was no other explana- 
tion. The kingbird had swallowed the bee! 

And then Hum flew for her very life, for the kingbird 
was sweeping straight toward her. She reached the hive just 
one wing-flash ahead of him. How wonderful it was to be 
safe inside the walls of the Ivory City. 

Goodness! How Hum scurried through the hive straight 
to the queen. She hummed her story so fast that the queen 
had to ask her to repeat it. 

““Work as usual,” reminded the queen. “We can do nothing 
about so great an enemy.” 


But how could one work as usual, when the kingbird was 
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eating all the workers? Something had to be done, or there 
wouldn’t be anyone to work. The hive seethed with excite- 
ment. “Ohhhhh-u-u-u-u-m-m-m-m!” 

“What can one bee do against a great creature like the king- 
bird?” the bees asked one another. “He is as big as two 
hundred of us put together.” 

“Two hundred put together,” cried Hum. That gave her 
an idea. “Oh, hummity, hummity, hummity, hum!” she 
repeated, as the other workers gathered around. 

Finally they agreed. “Oh, hummity, hummity, hummity, 
hum!” they cried in chorus. 

“Remember,” urged Hum, “whatever you do, stay to- 
gether.” 

*“Hummity, hum,” came the answer. 

While this conversation was going on inside the hive, the 
kingbird caught another bee outside, a bee who was late 
getting home. Then the kingbird yawned. The sun was 
warm. The last bee had a delicate flavor. And there were 
plenty more bees in the hive who would soon come out. How ~ 
glad the kingbird was that he lived in a garden filled with 
beehives. He would have plenty to eat all summer without 
working for it. He scarcely had to lift a wing. 

He turned his sharp eyes toward the house-steps where 
the settler was standing watching him. The man held a long 
black rod in his hands. The kingbird had no idea what the 
rod was, so he watched rather intently. 

This is how the bees happened to take the kingbird un- 
awares. For two hundred of them, massed together in a 
bunch as big as the kingbird himself, suddenly came out of 
the newest beehive and flew in a solid mass toward their enemy. 
Right on his neck they lighted. Then the kingbird shrieked, 
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for tiny swords were thrusting through his feathers and into 
his skin. 

How those sword-thrusts hurt! The kingbird started 
straight for home, the bees streaming behind him. But alas, 
this is what happened: 

One bee stopped to gather pollen, and another saw an apple 
blossom opening and went to it to gather nectar. A third 
bee followed the second to the apple blossom, and a fourth. 
And another and another. At last instead of a great bunch 
massed together there remained only a thin line of bees still 
chasing the kingbird. 

Then the bird glanced around and saw what had happened. 
How furious and how brave he was now! He swept about 
in a great circle and flew back toward the locust tree, going 
right through that thin line of trailing bees. 

Clip, clap, went the enormous swords of his beak, now to 
the right and now to the left of him, and now straight in 
front of him. And bee after bee was swept between those 
great weapons, and slipped into a long tunnel that led to a 
dark and dreary prison. 

Hum fled for her life. She must get back to the hive and 
tell the queen. But the kingbird was following Hum, his 
beak flashing furiously. He was determined to get her, this 
great giant pursuing this fairy-like creature. 

Hum could see the gate-way—two currant bushes and 
one raspberry to pass and she would reach the door. One 
currant bush now, and at last—only the raspberry. Then a 
shadow fell over her and she remembered no more. The king- 
bird had made his final swoop, and Hum was hurled uncon- 
scious into the dungeon. 

So Hum never heard the great roar that came from the 
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black rod in the settler’s hands. In fact, Hum lost the 
chance of a lifetime to tell the news about the settler shoot- 


ing the kingbird on the wing. She never knew either that 












































the settler’s wife slit the dead kingbird’s throat and removed 
from their prison in the kingbird’s stomach over a hundred 
bees. 

But fortunately another bee did see all that happened, and 
she told Hum how the man had spread the bees from the 
kingbird’s stomach on a blanket in the sun. His fingers were 
gentle, said the bee, and his face sad. He said something 
about the bees making him think of his old home in France. 
After he had spread the bees on the blanket, the man sat 
quietly beside them. 
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Suddenly Hum knew that the sun was warming her once 
more. She could smell the apple blossoms. She stirred, 
moved her legs slowly and then more briskly and spread out 
her wet wings to dry. 

On either hand, other bees were stirring, and finally from 
that blanket half a hundred bees rescued alive from the king- 
bird prison, lifted their wings, fluttered up over the last rasp- 
berry bush and moved in a slow, tired line through the gate- 
way of their city. 

Once inside each bee sought an empty room and slept. 
Never before—or perhaps since—have American pioneers 
had such an adventure. Their queen was very proud of them. 

From that day on the settler would never allow a kingbird 
to come near his hives. The siege of the Ivory City was 
ended. And the bees all lived happily ever after. 

At least when Hum told the story she always ended it so— 
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“Oh, hummmmm! 
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Oh, she sailed a- way ona love-ly sum-mer day On the - 
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back of a croc-o -dile. You can see, saidshe, he’s as 





tameas he canbe. I'll float him down the Nile. But the: 





croc winked his eye as she waved them all good- by, 





Wear- ing a hap-py smile. At the end of the ride the 





la- dy was in-side And the smile on the croc-o -dile. 
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THE WISDOM OF DR. BUGG 


By JosePH C. RoucEek 


Illustrated by Laura Bannon 


Tue King’s doctor was in Prague in search of a servant and 
Matej Bugg heard about it. He came to the doctor and told 
him how very much he liked being a servant, especially the 
servant of a doctor. He had no sooner been hired, though, 
than nothing would do but that he become a doctor, too. 

He mentioned the matter to the doctor, who replied, ““How 
is it, then, that you told me there was nothing you liked so 
much as being a servant, and yet you now are set on being 
a doctor?” 

“Well you see, sir,” replied Matej, “servants have to work 
so very hard, while all the doctors have to do is sit and tell 
people that they have fever.” 

The next day Matej asked for a learned book to read. The 


doctor gave him a book written in Latin, and he sat down 
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to read with the book upside down. He spent a week going 
through it, then came to his wife and told her he would work 
no more, for now he was as educated as any of them. 

It was not long after this that the King announced that a 
gold ring, with fifty diamonds set in it, was lost, and he sent 
for all the learned men of the kingdom to come and help 
solve the mystery. Matej came among them and when it 
looked as though nobody could tell the King what had be- 
come of the ring, Matej asked that a special room be given 
him to think it over, and that the biggest book in the Castle 
be brought to him. 

The book which the King sent was almost as large as Matej 
himself, but he sat down to read it, again holding it upside 
down. He sat so for an hour, without ever making a sound. 
At last the King, very curious, stole silently into the room 
and looked over Matej’s shoulder. 

“Why, Matej,” he exclaimed, “you are reading the book 
from the back!” 

Matej was ready with his answer. “In order to get the 
ring back,” he said, “I must read the book from the back.” 
Astonished, the King left Matej to himself again. 

Presently Matej discovered that he was hungry, so he rang 
and asked for food. Soon a servant came into the room bear- 
ing a plate of soup. 

“Ah,” cried Matej, “one is here already!” 

At the words the servant turned pale and trembled from 
head to foot. Setting the soup on the table he ran out of the 
room and came to his fellows in the kitchen. ‘‘The doctor in 
the room,” he said, “knows who stole the ring!” 

Then a second servant came into the room with the meat. 
At sight of him Matej cried, “‘Ah, and here is the second!” 
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At the words the servant turned white, as had the first, and 
trembled from head to foot. Placing the meat in front of 
Matej, he ran out of the room and said to his fellows in the 
kitchen, “He knows who took the ring! Let us give it to him 
if he will promise not to tell on us!” 

The others agreed, and when the next servant came into 
the room with the cakes and Matej cried, “‘Ah, here is the 
third one,” he fell on his knees and begged for mercy. 

“We took the ring, sir, and will give it to you if you will 
promise not to give us away!” he cried. 

Matej promised. “But,” he said, “if ever I hear of you 
stealing again, I shall tell all. Now fetch me a live turkey.” 

The servant, glad to be away from a man who had eyes for 
everything, returned to the kitchen and soon was back with 
the ring and the turkey. 

“And now be gone,” said Matej, and when he was alone 
put the ring in the throat of the turkey and sent it back to 
the kitchen. 

Now that evening there was another meeting of the wise 
men, but none had news for the King except Matej. 

“Have the royal turkey brought to me,” he told the King, 
when it was his time to speak. And when the turkey was 
brought, Matej cut its throat and there found the ring. 

At sight of it the King rose to his feet and declared Matej 
to be the wisest man in the kingdom. He gave him gold 
until his pockets could hold no more, then sent him home in 
the royal coach. He looked very grand, indeed, as he rode 
in the gold coach drawn by the four white horses. 

Then there was a day when, by invitation of the King, all 
the kings and wise men of the lands round about came to a 
great feast. As they ate the King boasted of Matej, declaring 
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him to be the wisest man in the world. The guests said that 
before believing it they would like to try him, so the King 
had him brought to the palace. 

“Sit down, Matej,” said the king when he came in. “My 
guests wish to try your cleverness, but first food will be 
brought to you.” 

A place was made for him and food brought, and, as he 
ate, one of the kings asked, ““What is under the great plate 
in the center of the table? Tell us that!” 

It was now Matej’s turn to tremble in fear. He was sure 
that he would fail, and he was saying to himself in a low 
voice, “Ah, you Bugg, now you are going to be hanged,” but 
got no farther than, “Ah, you Bugg,” when the guests all 
cried, “Wonderful, wonderful! For it is a bug!” 

Thus did the King again find how wise Matej was. And 
again he filled the pockets of Matej with gold, all that he 
could carry, and sent him home in the royal coach. 
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THE CREAM-COLORED PONY 


By CHESLEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham 


THE Story So Far: When Bob Baxter’s beautiful cream- 
colored pony disappears, the Gypsies are blamed and ordered 
by the sheriff to move on. What a calamity! Now they will 
miss the fair on which they had counted so much. The older 
Gypsies turn their anger against Linji because she has made 
friends with the Gorgios, as Gypsies call all other people, and 
brought this trouble on them. When Linji finds that her 
jealous sister Nareli has really hidden Gregory out of spite, 
she trades her new bracelet for the pony and quickly returns 
him to the Baxters, who persuade her to spend the night. 


Part THREE 


Henre’s a nightgown for you,” said Mrs. Baxter when she 
had taken Linji to her room. Then she showed Linji the 
bathroom, giving her two towels and a wash cloth. 

It was very, very funny, Linji thought. As soon as Mrs. 
Baxter had gone downstairs, she hung the towels and cloth on 
the glass rods with the other towels. They were far too 
clean ever to use. ‘Then she examined the tub, and looked 
into the mirror over the wash bowl where she saw her own 
dark Gypsy face. 

She turned on the water. Some was hot, some was cold. 
The hot water burned her hands. So the Gorgios didn’t have 
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to heat it! The tub had both kinds of water, too, she dis- 
covered. Also, she found that the water stayed in the tub 
when she turned a certain knob. Off came her sandals and 
in splashed her feet. 

“If Nareli could only see this!” she thought. 

Before long, she dried her feet on the rug and went to her 
bedroom. She had seen Mrs. Baxter turn on the lights by 
pressing a certain button. She pressed it now, herself. The 
room became dark. Another push, and it became light. For 
a while she played with the mysterious button, laughing to 
think how easy it all was. 

Then she looked at the bed. Mrs. Baxter had turned 
down the spread, and the white, unwrinkled sheets showed. 
The nightgown lay at the foot. 

“Ha, did she really think I’d wear it!” thought Linji. 

As she walked across the room she caught sight of herself 
in a full-length mirror. For a moment she stood looking at 
her wide, orange skirt. She had not known it was so dirty. 
She re-tied the sash to make herself look a little better. 

On the dresser lay a piece of silver which, overturned, 
became a hand mirror. 

“The Gorgios certainly like to look at themselves!” she 
thought. ‘“Wouldn’t Nareli like to have this, though!” 
Already she had forgiven her sister for taking the pony. 

She could hear the rain now, but not well enough, so she 
opened a window, letting the rain come into the room and 
spatter her face. She felt better. How stuffy a Gorgio 
house could be! As she stood there, she discovered a roof 
outside. She stepped out onto it. There she could smell and 
feel the rain better. But the roof was slanting and slippery. 
She finally returned to the room. 
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She felt the bed. It was soft and springy. 

“But it’s just too clean for sleeping!” she thought. It was 
for a Gorgio, not for her. 

She lay down on the floor, but she did not stay there long, 
for she kept wondering what was behind the door by the 
dresser. She got up and cautiously opened the door, finding, 
to her surprise, a room full of dresses. 

Her eyes fell upon one dress in particular—a bright red 
one. She took it out of the closet and stood before the 
mirror, holding it up in front of herself. 

“Gorgeous!” she thought. 





She slipped it over her own dress. It was too big, but it 
looked well. It was by far the reddest red and most beautiful 
dress she had ever seen. For several minutes she paraded 
back and forth. 

“I’d look better if my hair was combed,” she thought. 

But there were so many snarls that the comb she found 
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in the top drawer would not go through. The brush wouldn’t 
work well, either, and she finally gave up and pulled her hair 
back as far as she could and stuffed it down the back of her 
dress. 

Then she took a yellow dress from the closet. It had a 
blue flower on the shoulder and lace around the neck. She 
put it on over the red one. She tried several others, too, one 
on top of the other. But she liked the red one best of all. 

“Ill take it to Nareli,” she thought. 

One by one she took off the dresses and returned all except 
the red one to the closet. The red one she folded carefully 
and stuffed under her blouse. But in the mirror she could 
see that it bulged too much around the waist. Anyone would 
be suspicious. So she pulled it out and took off her own dress. 
Then she folded Mrs. Baxter’s lengthwise and wound it 
around her waist. Over that she put on her Gypsy dress and 
tied her sash as tightly as she could. 

“You'd never know it was there!” she thought, proudly. 
How surprised Nareli would be! 

But the next moment, she was shaking her head sadly, 
thinking, ““No, it won’t do!” Nareli might wear it and the 
Gypsies find themselves in jail. To protect her people she 
must not take it. Slowly she untied her sash, took off her 
dress and unwound her new possession. It was badly 
wrinkled. 

“Mrs. Baxter’ll know I tried it on!” she thought. She 
smoothed it out on the bed the best she could, and sat on it 
to press it, but that did not help much. She finally hung it 
back of all the other dresses, next to the wall. 

Her own clothes on again, she dropped to the floor, tired. 
The rain had stopped. She lay looking up at the ceiling. The 
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ceiling began to worry her, and the four walls seemed to move 
in on her every time she closed her eyes. 

“If only I could let the outdoors into this room!” she 
thought. 

She rose from the floor and sat in the rocking chair. As 
she rocked back and forth, she wondered what her people 
would say if they knew she was in a Gorgio’s house, under 
a ceiling! Why was she here, anyhow? Because Bob had 
not wanted her to stay! 

“Making myself uncomfortable, just to spite a Gorgio!” 
she thought. “Oh, it’s not worth it!” 

She jumped up from her chair and crawled out through 
the window to the slanting roof. It was still wet, but she 
moved slowly toward the edge on her hands and knees, feel- 
ing sure that she could find a way to the ground. Rid of the 
stuffy Gorgio room, and under her own sky again, she took 
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a deep breath, filling herself with that damp, fresh smell of 
things after a rain. But there was something else in the air, 
too. She sniffed again. Was it smoke? 

She looked back toward the window through which she 
had come. Was the house afire? For it was smoke, all right! 
Then she looked over toward the barn. It was dark there, 
but as she looked she saw a burst of flame in an upper window. 

“Gregory!” was her first thought. 

Linji scrambled back into the house and ran into the hall, 
screaming, “Get up! Get up! Your barn’s on fire!” She 
knocked loudly at every door she saw. Then, the family 
aroused, she dashed downstairs, unbolted the front door and 
ran out to the barn. By now the smoke came faster and 
faster from the upper window. 

“Oh, the poor grai!” she cried, pulling at the barn door. 
But the door would not budge. She kicked it, pulled again. 

Then she ran around to the back, hoping that there might 
be another door. But there was not. There were, however, 
two open windows. She crawled through one. From some- 
where she heard Gregory stomping and whinnying, but 
grope as she would in the blackness she could not find him. 

Then she heard a fumbling of keys at the door. A moment 
later the door slid open and someone switched on lights. 

“Get Gregory!” said Mr. Baxter to his son. “I'll get the 
car out or the place’ll blow up! Hurry, Bob!” 

“Listen,” said Bob, turning to Linji, “it’s funny how the 
barn caught fire tonight —” 

“Get the saddle!” cried Linji. ‘Something he’s used to! 
So he’ll leave the barn!” Smoke was coming into the stable 
from the hay chute. “Or get a gunny sack! Or something 
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to cover his eyes 
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“Go on out!” said Bob, shoving her. “I can get him my- 
self. Whose pony is he, anyhow? Come on, Greg!” 

But Gregory showed no signs of moving. Rather, his legs 
seemed glued to the floor. He stiffened them and no matter 
how hard Bob pulled on the halter, they would not budge. 

“Get the saddle!” Linji cried. ‘Don’t you know any- 
thing?” 

“Are you crazy?” shouted Bob. “The important thing’s 
to get him out!” 

“But he—won’t move—” coughed Linji, “—without—a 
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saddle—or a gunny sack—” No horse would leave a burn- 
ing stable unless his eyes were covered, or unless one could 
make him think he was going to be ridden. Oh, the stupid 
Gorgio! Did he know nothing about his own pony? 

A spark from the haymow above fell into the manger. 
Linji struck the flame with her hands and threw what water 
was in Gregory’s pail onto it. 

“Oh, the poor, poor grai!” she wailed. She ran out into 
the main part of the barn, but she could not find the saddle, 
or a sack, or anything. Back in the stable again, she found 
Bob still jerking the halter rope. 

Linji’s eyes smarted from the smoke that still was coming 
out of the chute. Suddenly she clutched Bob’s arm with her 
strong fingers. With a quick twist she sent him flying away 
from the pony. 

**That’s only a little of what I can do!” she cried. “Now, 
be quick! Get the saddle! Or you'll have a dead pony and 
maybe be dead yourself!” 

Bob, obviously surprised at Linji’s strength, dashed out of 
the stable, returning a moment later with the saddle. Sud- 
denly the lights went out. 
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She found Bob still jerking the halter rope 
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“Oh, and maybe the ceiling will cave in!” Linji kept 
thinking. She jerked the saddle from Bob, threw it over 
Gregory’s back and tightened the girths. Then, quickly, 
she ripped off her long, wide skirt. That she threw over 
the pony’s head and eyes. Then she took hold of a certain 
place low down on his nose with her other hand, ignoring the 
halter rope, and led Gregory out of his stable into the black- 
ness of the main part of the barn. Gregory kept shaking his 
head up and down, trying to free himself of the skirt. 

“Tt’s all right. I’m with you,” Linji kept saying. “Don’t 
be afraid.” 

Outdoors, she pulled her skirt from Gregory’s head and 
eyes and led the pony to a tree a safe distance from the barn, 
telling Bob he need not bother any more if he didn’t want to. 

But Bob had already dashed off. 

A screeching siren seemed to have awakened the whole 
town, for neighbors, half-dressed, were rushing into the yard, 
and a fire engine clanged up the driveway. Soon men in 
rubber coats and hats were erecting ladders and splashing 
water over the unburned part of the barn. 

“But it was me that saved you!” boasted Linji, to Gregory. 
“Me, and not your own master!” She started to pull on her 
skirt when suddenly she cried, “Oh! Just look, would you! 
Look what’s happened!” 

For the skirt was torn from hem to waist band. 

Gregory rubbed his nose against her shoulder. 

“Oh, I’m not blaming you,” Linji said. “‘No, you’re worth 
a lot more than a torn skirt. But look at him, now!” She 
pointed to Bob. “Running around like a wild man, trying 
to get someone to find his bicycle! Not thanking me, even!” 

Firemen spread big rubber sheets over the roof of the 
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garage so the garage would not catch fire. Everywhere there 
was noise. A hundred helpers, it seemed. Shouting, run- 
ning about, yet only a few of them actually doing anything. 
Linji watched, contemptuously. She put on the skirt with 
a jerk. It tore in still another place. 

Someone was now throwing sacks of grain out of the hay- 
mow door. Linji watched. Did the stupid Gorgios think 
Gregory would eat grain that had been smoked? 

Flames were red against the dark sky. Columns of smoke 
puffed upward. But Linji stood by Gregory, stroking his 
smooth back, rubbing his nose. 

Everybody was giving directions. Bob dashed about as if 
his excitement would help put out the fire. Everywhere was 
the smell of burned wood, and pieces of charred wood flew 
through the air when the hose was turned upon the roof. 

Under the chemicals and water the flames gradually turned 
into smouldering smoke and Linji could see that the fire was 
under control. And then she caught sight of a tall man she 
had not noticed before. 

“The sheriff!” she gasped, uneasiness instinctively over- 
taking her. To Gregory she said, ““Oh, I’ve got to go now! 
The next thing the sheriff’ll say is that I started the fire! 
Well, good-by—” 

She gave Gregory’s neck a squeeze and hastily rubbed his 
nose once more. Then she started to steal away. 

She had gone only a few steps, however, when someone 
behind her cried, ‘There she is! Here, Dad!” 

Turning, Linji caught sight of Bob. 

“Oh, they’ve thought of it!” Linji said to herself. 
“Thought of blaming me for the fire!” The picture of jail 
loomed up before her. ‘Oh, and what'll my people say?” 
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Already her people were angry at her for having associated 
at all with the Gorgios. They would be angrier than ever, 
now, when they found she had been blamed for the fire, too. 

In defence, she turned to Bob, saying, “You needn’t speak 
a word! Look at me! Torn from head to foot, I am, for 
helping you get your pony out!” She showed him the long 
rip in the skirt. 

“Gee!” said Bob. “Gee, ’msorry. That’s too bad! Look, 
Dad, look how she’s torn—” 

Linji could only stare at Bob. Had she heard right? Or 
had there been a tone of pleasantness in his voice? 

But Mr. Baxter was there, too, saying, “Linji, we want 
to thank you. You ought to give my son a few lessons on 
horses in general. You saved Greg, all right. Bob never 
could have. And we’d like you to know we appreciate it. 
What can we do for you?” 


“I—” Linji began. “Oh, I—” For the life of her, she 
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couldn’t think of anything. If only she had been a little 
more prepared for this sudden change in the Gorgios! 

Then she realized that Mrs. Baxter was there, too, adding 
a thank-you. 

“We ought to get her a new skirt,” Bob was saying. “Look 
how hers is torn.” 

Suddenly Linji began to seem a little more herself. In a 
flash she remembered the bright red dress in Mrs. Baxter’s 
closet. 

“Oh!” she said. “If you’re—going to all the bother of 
getting me a new skirt, maybe—maybe you’d get it the color 
of the dress upstairs—the red one—” 

Then she stopped abruptly, realizing that she never should 
have examined those dresses. But Mrs. Baxter was saying 
kindly, “Which one, Linji?” Quite as if everything was all 
right. 

“Tt’s—well, it’s a red one,” said Linji. “And it’s a little 
wrinkled and—” As well as she could she described it, add- 
ing, “It’s the one clear in the back of the closet—behind the 
other dresses.” 

Mrs. Baxter was nodding her head, saying, “I know the 
one you mean.” Then, suddenly, “Linji, how would you like 
to have that dress?” 

“Oh!” said Linji. A strange feeling came into her throat. 
“Oh, it was gorgeous!” She remembered exactly how she 
had looked in it. ‘Oh, it was!” 

The next minute Mrs. Baxter had gone into the house, 
asking Linji to wait. 

“Sam! Come over here a minute!” called Mr. Baxter. 

And then the sheriff was standing beside Linji, clearing 
his throat loudly. 
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“He’s got something to say to you,” said Mr. Baxter. 

“T guess,” said the sheriff, looking straight at Linji, “you 
can stay awhile in the neighborhood if you want to. I guess 
it'd be a good idea to stay for the fair! I guess maybe we 
need a few good fortune-tellers at our fair!” 

At the same time Bob was saying, “Listen! Could you 
come over this afternoon and show the gang how you can 
ride without a saddle?” 

“Oh, I don’t hear right!” Linji thought. Inside, she felt 
very fluttery. But aloud, she found herself answering, 
“Yes, I could. Oh, I could, without any trouble at all!” 

Then Mrs. Baxter was back with the red dress. In a second, 
the dress was over Linji’s arm—her own. And finally Linji 
was starting out for her camp, calling back a promise to meet 
Bob that afternoon to show his friends how well she could 
ride. 

Then, out of sight of everyone, she sighed deeply. 

“I'd never have believed it if I hadn’t heard him with my 
own ears!” she thought. “A Gorgio sheriff, inviting us to 
stay for the fair! Saying it as if he really meant it! Oh, 
what’s come over the Gorgios!” 

Her feet kept going faster and faster. For above every- 
thing that had happened, something else awaited her at camp 
—her own people’s praise. Nobody would be angry now. 

As for Nareli. . . . 

She sighed again. She had done something that even her 
older sister, Nareli, could not have done. 


The End 
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“ELEPHANT BOY’”’ 


WHoEVER has read Kipling’s Jungle Books remembers 
“'Toomai of the Elephants.” It is the story of how ten-year- 
old Toomai saw the elephants dance. 

In the jungles of India, “there are great cleared places 
hidden away in the forests that are called elephant’s ball- 
rooms, but even these are only found by accident, and no 
man has ever seen the elephants dance.” But Toomai did 
see the elephant-dance, with the help of Kala Nag, the tame 
elephant, who had been ridden by Toomai’s father, his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather, for Kala Nag was 
nearly seventy, a ripe age for an elephant. 

Now, this exciting story has been made into a really great 
motion picture by Alexander Korda, the English producer, 
and released in this country by United Artists. Unlike many 
films based upon well-known books and stories, this one fol- 
lows faithfully the theme of the original. And it will give 
you an unforgettable picture of India, its elephants, and the 
natives who work with them. 

Making wild animal films is not an easy task, particularly 
when the animals are elephants, tigers and such. For “Ele- 
phant Boy” there was also the necessity of finding just the 
right Indian boy for the part of Toomai. 

The delightful story of the boy who was chosen, almost 
by accident, for this part is told in SaBu THE ELEPHANT 
Boy (Oxford University Press. $1.00) by Frances Flaherty, 
who is the wife of Robert Flaherty, the director of the film. 
The beautiful illustrations are mostly from photographs 
taken by the author on location in Mysore, India. 
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Drawing by Davine from RED FEATHER 


MAGIC IS THE THING! 


As the Indian Medicine Man said to Jacky Hollis, ““When 
you come right down to brass tacks, magic is the thing!” 
Whether it’s a moonlight night that’s needed or Indians to 
the rescue, magic is the thing. At least, that’s what Jack 
Hollis discovered when he tried to help Granny Matten, a 
little old lady who lived all alone in the woods beyond Indian 
River. Granny Matten lived in a tiny house with green 
shutters and a fat red chimney. On the table in the kitchen 
she kept a huge bowl of cookies full of fat black raisins al- 
ways ready for such visitors as Jacky Hollis. But one after- 
noon when Jacky came to tea, he found Granny Hollis feel- 
ing very sad indeed. She would be put out of her home that 
very day unless she could raise five hundred dollars before 
sunset. It seemed hopeless until she gave Jack the old Indian 
drum which had belonged to her great-great-grandfather. 
Naturally, Jack tried out the drum. Boom! Boom! sBoom! 
You can read what happened after that in Mighty Macic 
by Selden Loring (Holiday House. $2). The many pictures 
of Indians and pirates are by Clara Skinner. 

Rep FEATHER by Marjorie Fischer (Modern Age. $.50) 
is another story of magic, the kind of convincing magic that 
comes when you least expect it. Rosemary was scullery 
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maid to the Fairy Queen. The potatoes winked at her, the 
fairy cat, Abracadabra, whisked in and out, but there seemed 
to be no magic for Rosemary, who was bossed by everyone 
except the king. 

On one of her Thursday afternoons off, however, Rose- 
mary met a young man who wore a red feather in his cap, a 
feather which sometimes seemed to flicker like a flame. That 
was the beginning of hope for Rosemary, hope which took 
her away from fairyland on some very strange adventures, 
and then brought her back again for some that were even 
more strange. I think you will like every bit of Rep 
FEATHER, the story, the pictures, and the songs. In PaLaces 
on Monpay, Marjorie Fischer cast the spell of magic on a 
true story. Now, in Rep FEATHER, she makes magic seem 
true. 

Speaking of magic, I must not forget to mention the new 
book by E. Nesbit, Wer Macic (Coward-McCann. $2). 
It is almost as good as her famous BasTaBLE CHILDREN and 
is already beloved by English children, who can appreciate 
a slightly cross mermaid as a heroine. In fact, the mermaid 
seems to have some slight relationship to Mary Poppins, whose 
crossness is part of her charm. 

If you want to try a little magic yourself, I can refer you 
to a most admirable little book by Alexander the Magician. 
THE Macic SHow Book (Macmillan. $1.50) will let you 
into many secrets of the magician’s craft. It explains hun- 
dreds of clever tricks and tells you how to put on your own 
magic show. 
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To Our Contrisutors: Very often boys and girls send 
drawings to OUR OWN. Sometimes they are very good 


drawings, but they cannot be printed because the lines are 
not clear and sharp. For printing, drawings must first be 
photographed. From the photographs a metal plate called 
a cut is made with chemicals. Good cuts cannot be made 
from drawings made in pencil or in blue ink, or those that 
have lines too close together. Here are a few rules: 

1. Draw in black India ink 

2. Draw on white paper 

3. Do not put in too many lines 

4. Do not make drawings too large. 

Be sure to put your full name, address, and age clearly on 
your contribution or letter. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


When the Spring is gay and free 
Fa la la 14 14 14 
Me and my sister like to play 
Fa la la 1a 14 1a 
Fa la la 14 1a 
Fa la la 14 1a 
Fa la la 14 14 1a 
When the Spring is gay and free 
Me and my sister like it. 
—Doris Brernays, age 7 
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SOUNDS 


There are so many sounds. 
There is the clattery sound of dishes 
when they fall out of the cupboard, 
The sound of trains 
when they go rumbling past, 
The sound of books 
when they thump out of your desk, 
The cracky sound of the pencil-sharpener 
when you have to sharpen your pencil, 
The small tiny sound of a crayon 
when you break it, 
The soft sound of a pencil 
when you put it in the rack, 
The crunchy sound of paper 
when you throw it in the waste-paper basket. 
And then there’s the sound of your mouth! 
—Joan HoEKsEMa, age 10 





—SaLLy McINTyRE, age 8 
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says: 


“It’s easy to earn money sellin 
y y g 


STORY PARADE 


Boys and girls from Vermont to Califor- 
nia are selling Story Parade and making 
money. Perhaps you would like to try 
this plan yourself and earn a few extra 


dollars during your spare time. 


Use coupon below or write to 


STORY PARADE, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me details of subscription plan: 






























MIGHTY MAGIC 
by Selden M. Loring 


An almost-true story of Pirates 
and Indians, magic and buried treas- 
ure ! How Jacky Hollis, with the help of Blackbeard and a 
fat medicine man, befriended Granny Matten. $2.00 























HOLIDAY HOUSE. 225 Varick Street. New Dork City 








HAVE YOU A RHYTHM BAND? 


The first toy orchestra was the great Haydn’s orchestra of men 
established the latter part of the eighteenth century. One hundred 
and fifty years later children’s rhythm bands, developed along the same 
lines, are to be found in schools, on playgrounds, and at centers of all 
types where little children gather. 

“Starting and Developing a Rhythm Band,” by Augustus D. Zanzig 
tells you how to organize one of these delightful orchestras, what 
instruments to use, how to make some of them, what music to play and 
how to secure it. 


Price 15 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 





























WHEN MARIUS WAS TEN 
By Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell 
A boy’s life in provincial France. 


Many illustrations. (Ages 8-12) $1.75 
aan 
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